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Dublin Parliament of 1698, conveyed an acknowledgement that his
hopes had been vain.

It was in accordance with his view of his constitutional position that
from the time of the proclamation that a Parliament was "speedily
to be assembled" James began to formulate in his mind, to discuss with
Barrillon and to make known to the world what he expected Parliament
to do for him. The most urgent and important question was that of the
revenue; he foresaw clearly at this time, though later he wavered from
that opinion, that he could not avoid coming into conflict with the
Houses if he endeavoured to do anything to relieve the Catholics, and
that frequent meetings of Parliament for the purpose of voting the
revenues, and with the constant opportunities for criticism of his actions,
would be inconvenient and unpleasant. At first James said he would
be content if Parliament voted supplies for three years, because he
hoped that by the end of that period he would be in such a strong
position that he could continue to draw the revenues without further
grant. But that moderate mood lasted for only a few weeks; Charles
had had the revenues for life, and James felt that anything less would be
tantamount to an abatement of his royal dignity. At the beginning of
March, Barrillon reported to Louis that James and his Ministers made
no secret of his intention to dissolve Parliament if they refused him the
revenues for life which Charles had enjoyed, and that he would not even
accept a term of thirty years; the ambassador said further that the King
knew how important it was to show firmness at the commencement of
his reign, and that he was afraid of no one so long as he had Louis's
support. From that time until the meeting of Parliament the matter of the
revenues was uppermost in James's mind: on March 30 Barrillon wrote
that the King "continued to act with great firmness and haughtiness"
and that he said he would insist on having the revenues for life, and ten
days later he explained his attitude at greater length but unfortunately
not very clearly: he told the French ambassador,

that Parliament might grant him money only under conditions
hard and damaging to his authority and that this was the artifice
of those who wished to prevent him from establishing the full
exercise of the Catholic religion; that the subsidies which he needed
were not for the purpose of resisting his subjects or of constraining
them by force to obey him, but in order to maintain himself by
legal methods and to have measures passed in parliament which
would give sanction to the proceedings he proposed to take; that
therein consisted all the advantage which he intended to get from
this assembly of parliament; that if he was obliged at the start